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NEW. . Large size 
SOFTBALL NUMBERS 
(for Fast Pitch play only 


) 


NEW... 


In addition to the Louisville 
Slugger Catalog which in- 
corporates complete infor- 
mation and full color pic- 
tures of bat models for 
Baseball and Softball, the 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
also has available its new 
catalog showing the 1961 
Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
for every age group. This 
catalog may be had by 
addressing Dept. RM-1. 


NEW... 
RAINBOW 
ASSORTMENT 
features 4 each of the 

hats shown below 








T WA introduces the world’s 


newest and fastest JETLINER 








TWA 320 SuperJet 


It takes off in 30 seconds...climbs to 30,000 feet in 17 minutes... 
cruises at 615 miles per hour. Three years ahead of any other Jet 
in concept and design, it sets all-new standards for the Jet Age of 
the ’60s...for speed...for power-per-pound...for comfort. It is the 
world’s newest, finest Jetliner...and the fastest. Why not fly the 


fastest? It costs no more. Reservations now, First Class or Coach. 


Now serving LOS ANGELES + LAS VEGAS + PHOENIX - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - DAYTON + SAN FRANCISCO 


FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 


Call your travel agent Call your travel agent 
or nearest TWA office or nearest TWA office 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE’ 





The only airline flying across the United States in 4 hrs. and 30 mins. 


*TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
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TOP MANAGEMENT SPEAKS; 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION... 


in many instances, the 
only opportunity to 
participate in planned, 


physical recreation 


(ver the years, and especially within the past decade, 

AMF has been keenly interested in industrial recrea- 
tion programs for its many employees throughout the 
country, and we feel industry’s contribution to this field 
can be immeasurable. 

Aside from the fact that American Machine & Foundry 
Company manufacturers recreational products for leisure- 
time use, from a strictly internal management point of 
view, we feel that employee recreation programs can offer 
a telling contribution to overall company progress and 
teamwork. 

More specifically, a broad recreation program for em- 
ployees can accomplish the following: 

1. It can provide a change of pace and give a new 

dimension to our jobs and our company associations, 


2. It can raise the spirit of the organization. 

3. It breaks down internal communication barriers; 
gives opportunity for employees’ family participa- 
tion; and in some respects is a more effective means 
of communication than a plant newspaper. 

4. Depending on the type of industrial recreation, such 


programs aid the employee in his general physical 
fitness and sometimes open new avenues of recrea- 

tion for his leisure-time activity. 
We at AMF are firm believers in physical fitness—es- 
pecially youth fitness 





and have and are working closely 
with the President’s Council on Youth Fitness and with 
other recognized recreational organizations throughout the 
country. 

To encourage fitness through physical recreation, 
whether it be industrial, community or private programs, 
we are inaugurating this year the “AMF Awards for Out- 
standing Reporting in the Field of Physical Recreation”. 
This is a nation-wide program. 

We are also, of course, promoting bowling throughout 
the country for teen-agers and their elders in order to im- 
prove physical as well, as mental health. Most of our plants 
have internal bowling leagues, the majority of which are 
tied in with local industrial leagues. 

In a great many instances, we find that our own in- 
dustrial recreation programs afford the only opportunity 





or outlet for an employee to participate in planned, physi- 
cal recreation. I’m sure that we can all appreciate the fact 
that otherwise an employee might not make the effort as an 
individual at home or he might not find a sufficient num. 
ber of friends or neighbors at his call to form, say .. , a 
softball team or a golf league. 

We have had a great deal of success in providing the 
necessary employee service for bowling, basketball, golf, 
softball, photo contests, picnics, and lesser programs of 
this type. Through participation in such industrial recrea- 
tional activities, new employees make new friends with 
older employees who have similar interests. At one of our 
AMF plants, our employees were so enthusiastic about 
such a program that they offered to share expenses with 
management on a new clubhouse. This clubhouse is now 
built and in use. 

This particular employee identification with his fellow 
members and with the Company has been very encourag- 
ing and has induced local management and supervisory 
personnel to enter more fully into the programs themselves. 

Such friendship and such recreation we feel pay divi- 
dends. 


CARTER L. BURGESS 


President 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
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NO 
HANDICAPS 


blind man play golf? Sports accomplishments, more 


than any other achievement, prove to the disabled 


c€ Amputee? Sure! Handicapped? No!” is the triumphant 
victory cry of the National Amputee Golf Assn. 

Far more than that, however, the golfer’s slogan cap- 

tures the spirit and determination of other, growing groups 

of deaf, blind and paralyzed athletes who have mastered 

virtually every sport devised for the enjoyment of healthy. 

able-bodied men. 

Learning a specialized trade may be the most important 
step in rehabilitation. Certainly the remarkable work done 
in occupational therapy has helped the disabled prove to 
the business world and his community that he is a valuable 
citizen. 

But it is through sports that even the most seriously 
handicapped can prove to himself that he has completely 
overcome the problems of his disability, that he can take 
a really active part in the physical world. 


DIGNITY AND SELF RELIANCE 

To conquer a justified sense of inferiority, to recover 
dignity and build self reliance, consider what it must mean 
lo a paraplegic to compete with other men of equal caliber 
in the rugged game of basketball. Or to the blind golfer 
who excels at the sport in which the very first lesson is 
“keep your eye on the ball.” 

Sports programs for the handicapped fulfill two fune- 


— sports 


Why will a quadruple amputee take up bowling, or a 


that they have completely conquered their handicaps 















tions: mental and physical therapy; and a normal. natural 
outlet for pent-up energies. Their success points to an im- 
portant area where the industrial recreation director can 
utilize his training and make his value appreciated. 

Usually the opportunity is just beyond his office door. 
Many companies have established programs for hiring 
handicapped employees. Almost every firm of any size has 
faced the problem directly when one of its employees was 
crippled by disease or accident. 

An excellent example of what can be done is provided 
by Gus Albert, recently retired recreation director of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, Long Island. About 
two years ago, Albert was asked to help organize the rec- 
reation program for Abilities, Inc., in neighboring Al: 
bertson. 

Even for a man of Albert’s experience, the job was a 
difficult but inspiring challenge: all 300-400 Abilities, Ine. 
employees have serious physical handicaps. 

Albert started by teaching bowling to 60 of the em- 
ployees. The response was tremendous, and so were the 
results. The quadruple amputee pictured above now main- 
tains a 105 average and has scored as high as 155 in a 
single game. 

While high scores are not the ultimate objective of these 
programs, it is obvious that the handicapped must attain 





Sports Organizations for the Disabled 

AMERICAN ATHLETIC ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
James Barrack, Secretary-Treasurer, 1525 Cottage Lane, Tow- 
son, Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN BLIND BOWLERS ASSN. : 
Roy Ward, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 7177, Richmond 21, Va. 


JOSEPH BULOVA SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 
Benjamin Lipton, Director, 40-24 62nd St., Woodside 77, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL AMPUTEE GOLF ASSN. : 
Dale S. Bourisseau, Secretary, Solon Center Bldg., Solon, Ohio 


NATIONAL WHEELCHAIR BASKETBALL ASSN. ; ; : 
Harry A. Schweikert Jr., c/o Paralyzed Veterans of America, 


432 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U. S. BLIND GOLFERS ASSN. 
Charles Boswell, President, 1452 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
ham 3, Ala. 
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some degree of proficiency. Otherwise, their participation 
ina sport may offer little benefit. 

Hence, by spring of last year, the Abilities bowlers were 
ready to prove themselves in competition. Albert arranged 
a tournament with 40 of his new proteges against 40 of 
his regular Sperry bowlers. A special point per game sys- 
tem was devised to help equalize scores, but the competi- 
live spirit of the Abilities bowlers was keen. They asked no 
favors and got none. 

In addition to bowling, Abilities employees actively 
participate in table tennis, shuffleboard, badminton and 
swimming as well as music and hobby activities. 

To organize similar programs, recreation directors can 
turn to several outstanding organizations for assistance. 

For the sightless, both the American Blind Bowlers 
Assn, and the U. S. Blind Golfers Assn. will cooperate 
fully in providing specialized information and, when pos- 
sible, instruction clinics. 


1,000 BLIND BOWLERS 

This season more than 1,000 blind bowlers are rolling 
in 54 sanctioned leagues in 15 states and Toronto. Of 
these some 100 to 110 teams will converge on Indianapo- 
lis, June 2-4, for the ABBA’s 12th national tournament. 

In addition, more than 500 individuals entered this 
year's mailographic meet, and others participated in one 
of several regional tournaments. 

Both the partially sighted, as determined by federal 
classifications, and the totally blind are eligible for ABBA 
membership. In sanctioned play. however, at least two 
members of each five man team must be totally blind. 

Understandably, the ranks of the blind golfers are fewer 
innumber. About 23 men will turn out for the USBGA’s 
lth tournament in Cleveland this July. Led by President 
Charles Boswell, members are convinced of the sport's 
value and are active in exhibition and clinic work. 

Both groups play their respective sports with virtually 


WINNER’S TROPHY (photo at left) in the fourth National 
Wheelchair Games is awarded to the Gizz Kids team captain Paul 
Sones (1) and Ken Clark, U. of Illinois Rehabilitation Center, by 
Ben Lipton, director of the Games and host Bulova School of 
Watchmaking (r.) BOWLING (center photo) has been mastered 
by this quadruple amputee employed by Abilities, Inc., who main- 
tains a 100 average. GOOD EXAMPLE (photo at right) of simple, 
but important measures that facilitate participation by the handi- 
capped, is this card rack used by a number of disabled Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. employees who play regularly in the firm’s 
sheepshead league. 


no rules changes. Totally blind bowlers use a hand rail 
and are told what pins are standing after splits. Within a 
year, a totally blind person with some natural athletic 
ability will be able to maintain a 100 average. For the 
partially sighted a 140 average, after a year’s practice, 
is considered good. Top tournament score for a totally 
blind bowler is a remarkable 222. 

The only leeway given a blind golfer is permission to 
heel the club head in the hand. He plays with a coach who 
describes the shot, helps select the proper club and ad- 
dresses the ball. A collegiate football star, Boswell had 
never played golf before losing his sight during World 
War II. Today, he shoots in the 80’s. 

Equally remarkable is the progress, mentally and physi- 
cally, made by the 400 members of the National Amputee 
Golf Assn. Through its 16 regional offices, NAGA con- 
ducts regular golf instruction clinics for children and be- 
ginners, furnishing special golf clubs when necessary. 

Competition is provided in all classes, and the national 
tournament attracts upwards of 100 men and women. A 
heartwarming example of the results of the NAGA pro- 
gram is dramatically shown by the performance of Tommy 
Herbert of Euclid, Ohio. At the age of two, Tommy lost 
both hands at the wrist in a railroad accident. However, 
he now plays golf gripping the club in the crook of his 
elbows, a technique he also adapted to hitting and throw- 
ing a baseball. At the age of 12, Tommy could drive a 
golf ball 125 yards and starred in Little League baseball. 

see NO HANDICAPS, page 20 
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Courtesy of Osborne-Kemper-Thomas, Inc. 


€* Regardless of what the statistics 

show, my research tells me that 
only 10 out of every 100 people go 
bowling.” says Ralph Tucker, a West 
Coast television announcer. 

“In any group of 100, your findings 
will show that almost all of them would 
like to bowl, but reasons of their own 
have kept them from it.” 

Tucker knows what he’s talking 
about. For the last four years, he has 
asked several thousand people to fill out 
questionnaires giving the reasons why 
they don’t bowl. The results, boiled 
down to 17 major reasons (see box), 
have provided the subject material for 
Tucker’s regular “bowling education” 
shows which are carried on California 
TV stations from Fresno to Oakland. 

Any industrial recreation director 
who feels participation in his company 
bowling leagues is not what it could be. 
should take a tip from Tucker. 

Based on his survey results, Tucker 
proceeds to break down all the miscon- 
ceptions of the game by arming his 
audience with bowling knowledge. 
thereby making them agreeable to give 
the game a try. 

“To expect people who are fearful 
of the game to take it up,” says Tucker, 
“is not at all realistic.” Consequently, 
he will devote more than half the pro- 
gram to a single subject such as show- 
ing that the ball can’t stick to the 
thumb, the No, 1 fear of non-bowlers. 

At other times, Tucker teaches 
etiquette, scoring, the basic approach 





Based on the article “Why People Don't 
Bowl” which appeared in The Bowling Pro- 
prietor magazine, November 1960. 
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some common 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


about bowling 


Mistaken notions about the game have kept 9 out of 10 


people from enjoying the nation’s top participant sport 
peop joying PP Pp Pp 


and the weight of the ball explaining 
that they're never more than 16 Ibs. 
and may be as light as 10 lbs. 

His education program even goes as 
far as to tell what to wear while bowl- 
ing. Tucker uses actual bowlers on the 
show, not models. It is easy to show a 
pretty young lady looking terrific bowl- 
ing. However, Tucker learned quickly 
that the women he was trying to reach 
are, primarily, older than 35 and have 
put on that extra 10 lbs. “The viewer 
wants to see a dress that will look good 
on her, not some teen-ager. 

“A precautionary measure to be 


taken,” Tucker warns, “is that any 
group who attempts to stage a bowling 
show of this type should make 


absolutely certain that the person doing 
the show knows bowling inside out. He 
must use the proper terminology and 
have a sincere interest in the game and 


a desire to develop new bowlers.” 
Ironically, the old bowling jokes are 
the very things that most non-bowlers 
fear about the sport. “Take for ex- 
ample the beer commercial,” Tucker 
points out, “that shows a bear going 
down the lane with the ball. How many 
times have you heard someone say, 
‘That’s what would happen to me!’” 

Consequently, Tucker emphasizes 
that any bowling “educator” must be 
deadly serious in his presentation to 
non-bowlers and not attempt to be 
funny about the sport. 

A former general manager of two 
bowling establishments, Tucker believes 
that the barriers on “Why People 
Don’t Bowl” can best be broken down 
by television. But non-bowlers beyond 
the reach of Tucker’s telecasts would 
certainly benefit from a similar ap- 
proach made by recreation directors. 





REASONS WHY PEOPLE DON’T BOWL... 


. | don‘t have anyone to go with 


. Bowling is for men 


CONAWAWN™ 


| wouldn‘t know what to wear 


. My thumb will stick in the ball, and I'll go down the lane 
. | will look silly, and people will make fun of me 


. The ball is too heavy (most non-bowlers think it weighs more than 20 Ibs.) 
Bowling is serious. | want to have fun 


| will look awful. | have put on too much weight 
| have never been athletic. I’m too clumsy 


10. Bowling centers are. too big and too complicated 
11. | won’t know what to do or how to act 


12. We participate in another sport only 


13. Bowling looks too hard 


14. It looked easy on TV, but my ball always winds up in the gutter 


15. If | could take lessons, I’d try 
16. Bowling is too expensive 
1 


7. If | knew something about the game, | would bowl—like scoring for example 
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Bowling’s a great way fo meet new people,..make new friends! 


Men or women...all of your employees go for bowling 
ina great big way. Reason: There’s nothing like bowling 
to help people get acquainted and have fun together. 
And, bowling lifts morale, keeps workers fit, builds a 
real team spirit. No wonder more and more companies 
are starting bowling programs! 


To get your own bowling program under way, call on 
your local “Magic Triangle” bowling proprietor. He’ll 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


help you organize teams, set up schedules, even instruct 
beginners. What’s more, he offers you the best in bowl- 
ing. Good service, pleasant surroundings, and bowling 
equipment by AMF—featuring AMF Automatic Pin- 
spotters with the exclusive “Magic Triangle” Signaling 
Unit. Contact your “Magic Triangle” bowling center 
now, and let your employees in on the fun of bowling. 


It’s America’s Number One Sport! 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


AMF BUILDING + 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


“MAGIC TRIANGLE” 
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As a natural progression from scaled-down boys 


baseball; Pony, Colt and other youth baseball 


leagues answer the 12-year-old’s question: 


After Little League ... 


THEN 


WHAT? 


by Mort Leve 


0 superstition about it, 13 is an un- 

lucky number for millions of boys 
who have grown up with a baseball bat 
in their hands and a major league style 
uniform on their backs. 

That’s the age when they graduate 
from Little League and other boys 
baseball programs. Of last year’s play- 
ing crop of nearly half a million 12- 
year-olds, some will join one of the 
intermediate programs this spring. The 
majority, however, will be on their 
own. 

What’s the problem? Certainly, it is 
no longer a lack of organized programs 
that pick up where Little League leaves 
off. Of the six youth baseball programs 





listed on the opposite page, three 
Estimated Team Costs 
Approximate costs necessary for a 15-player 
Pony or Colt League team and _ uniformed 
manager: 
16 uniforms — $7.50 @ $120.00 
16 caps —$1 @ 16.00 
16 pairs of socks — $1.20 @ 19.20 
1 catcher’s mitt 12.95 
1 catcher’s mask 9.95 
1 catcher’s body protector 7.95 
1 catcher’s cup type supporter 2.50 
1 pair catcher’s shin guards 7.95 
5 batting helmets — $4.45 @ 22.25 
1 dozen baseballs 18.60 
6 bats —$2 @ 12.00 
Lettering — $1.60 @ uniform* 25.60 
16 shoulder insignia — $.25 @ 4.00 
Team sanction fee 7.50 
$286.45 


Costs generally borne by the league include 
payment of umpires, field equipment purchases, 
and in some cases, insurance, field rental. 
“Lettering on uniforms usually runs about eight 
cents a letter. Price quoted is for team name of 
20 letters. 


(Pony, Babe Ruth and VFW Teener 
leagues) appeal directly to the 13-year- 
old. 

Neither is the sharp drop-off in the 
number of boys playing in these ad- 
vanced leagues caused by a loss of in- 
terest. 

While a number of boys begin to 
show preferences for other recreational 
pursuits, the ratio runs about one Pony 
League for two Little Leagues in areas 
where both programs are well es- 
tablished. With close to 6,000 Little 
Leagues now sanctioned the potential 
for Pony League is about three times 
its present size. Add to this the num- 
ber of Babe Ruth and VFW leagues, 
and the potential is still far from being 
reached. 

The problem is not with boys, but 
with men—a lack of qualified man- 
agers, coaches, umpires and league of- 
ficials. 

For an idea of supervisory demands, 
16,000 adult volunteers served 80,000 
boys playing in Pony and Colt Leagues 
last year. That’s one adult for every 
five boys. 

A man well versed in baseball knowl- 
edge does not necessarily make a good 
boys coach since he must also be able 
to handle these lads during a period 
of rapid mental and physical growth. 

To compound the problem, recruit- 
ing and training adult volunteers is a 
constant task. A big percentage of them 
drop out of the program when their 
sons graduate, just as they do in scout- 
ing, PTA and other civic activities. 

To help fill the breach, industry, for 
a number of reasons, has become in- 
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creasingly involved in providing the 
manpower for youth baseball. 

First, as has been proved in similar 
programs such as scouting and Junior 
Achievement, industry has the organi- 
zation and established lines of com. 
munication so vital in publicizing, 


promoting and organizing youth pro. , 


grams. 

Those companies which employ a 
recreation director also have qualified 
leadership immediately available. 

The combination of employee and 
community relations plus, in some 
cases, public relations and advertising 
values provide the motive. The recent 
stress on family participation in indus- 
trial recreation programs has also been 
a major factor leading to industry's 
entry into boys baseball. 

The industrial migration to subur- 
bia—the hotbed of Little League—is 
still another important factor. Because 
of high community interest, many com- 
panies have turned to Little League 
sponsorship as a successful method of 
becoming integrated into their new sur- 
roundings. 

And finally, once a company spon- 
sors Little League, it frequently goes 
on to organize youth leagues as a 
natural progression. 


TYPES OF SPONSORSHIP 

Types of industrial youth league 
sponsorship are as varied as industry 
itself. Take the typical Chicago suburb 
of Northbrook. Fireguard Corporation 
donated a parcel of land for a playing 
field. Culligan, the national soft water 
main plant, sponsors a team. North- 
brook Lumber also sponsors a team and 
has donated lumber for scoreboards 
and dugouts. 

Larger firms have also played a 
major role in boys baseball progres: 
sion. Kaiser Steel Corp. in Fontana, 
Calif., built a lighted Pony League 
field with a 3,000 seating capacity. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, was one of the first to provide 
facilities and sponsor full Little and 
Pony Leagues. 

In terms of money, the 
negligible when compared to industrial 


cost 1s 


expenditures for other civic projects. 
Average sponsorship expenses for 
one team run about $500, proportioned 
over a three-year period, and average 
$100 each year thereafter. Initial costs 
cover uniforms with the sponsor’s name 
lettered on each unit, catcher’s equip- 
ment, protective helmets, baseballs, bats 
and national sanction fees (see box, on 


the left). 
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PON) LEAGUE action takes the Little 
Leaguer up another notch in baseball progres- 
sion. Note that baserunners must wear pro- 
tective headgear. Teams must also carry 
medical accident insurance. 


Of the most popular, nationwide or- 
ganizations*, only Pony League ac- 
tually provides an intermediate step 
between the boys and men’s games. 

Pony League takes the 13 and 14- 
year-olds and moves them up from the 
cut-down 60 ft. Little League base dis- 
tance to an intermediate 75 ft. dis- 
tance while still maintaining the same 
appea! of uniformed teams with similar 
playing and league organization rules. 


FROM 13 TO 18 

The large Babe Ruth organization 
spans the 13 to 15 age group playing 
on a regulation size diamond. 

For Pony Leaguers, the next step up 
the baseball ladder is the affiliated Colt 
League. Merged with Pony Grads last 
year, Colt League moves the boys onto 
the regulation 90 ft. diamond but re- 
tains the two-year segment of develop- 
ment. This is consistent with the belief 
of Pony-Colt leaders that the average 
boy is lost when competing with boys 


*Khoury League, popular in eight South- 
Southwestern states has seven. two-year divi- 
sions beginning with seven-year-olds with 
graduated field dimensions. 








who are 


three or more years older. 

Babe Ruth and some of the others 
that span a three year period require 
that a minimum number of the 
younger players be retained on team 
rosters. 

The last step in youth baseball pro- 
gression would be into either the 
popular American Legion program or 
the Connie Mack Division of the 
American Amateur Baseball Congress. 

All these programs have regional 
eliminations leading to national cham- 
pionship tournaments. Most of these 














classics are fully sponsored, and the 
teams coming in for the big week are 
housed and fed and treated like con- 
quering big league heroes. 

The citizenship values of youth base- 
ball have been applauded at every level 
from the nation’s capitol to the village 
hall. Recognizing these and _ other 
values, industry is playing an ever-in- 


creasing part in these programs. 
Through their recreation directors, 


they can serve as a stabilizing factor in 
the fast-changing personnel, and pro- 
vide year-in and year-out guidance. 








Intermediate Youth Baseball Organizations 


PONY LEAGUE, P. O. Box 225, Washington, Pa. 





Moves one step up from the Little League game with bases set 75 ft. 
apart as opposed to Little League’s 60 ft. and regulation 90 ft. Conven- 
tional uniforms and helmets for batters and baserunners are required. 


ote AGES: 13-14 


BABE RUTH LEAGUE, 52412 Hamilton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 


Uses regulation major league field dimensions and, except for bats, 
equipment specifications. Each team must have at least five 13-year-olds 
and no more than five 15-year-olds. Full uniforms recommended. 


AGES: 13-15 


VFW TEENER LEAGUE, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Follows regulation game in virtually all respects. One-third of the 15 
to 20 player roster must be 13 years old. Full uniforms are not mandatory 
but are recommended. Head protectors required for tournaments. 


AGES: 13 - 15 





COLT LEAGUE, P. O. Box 225, Washington, Pa. 


Affiliated with Pony League as the last step in the progression from 
cut-down field and equipment dimensions to the regulation game. Full 
uniforms and approved head protectors are required. 


AGES: 15 - 16 


AMERICAN LEGION, 700 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


AGES: UP TO 17 


CONNIE MACK DIVISION, P. O. Box 44, Battle Creek, Mich. 


— AGES: UP TO 18 


Regulation game, has no stipulations on age breakdown of team rosters. 
Teams do not need to be uniformed until reaching state and national 
championships. Head protectors must be worn by all batters. 





Affiliated with American Amateur Baseball Congress. Regulation game 
with no age breakdown requirements. Uniforms are not required. Head 
protectors, other details left to discretion of individual leagues. 
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SYMPHONY IN 
STATISTICS 


New research presents a note by-note account 


of industrial music organization, financing 


The typical industrial music program is supported 


by the company with a yearly $3,167 contribution 


¢ The director is a jull-time employee who gets paid 
$4 an hour for one, two-hour rehearsal a week 


The program includes a mixed chorus of 45 mem- 


bers and, usually, a band or glee club of 41 members 


¢ The average member, an engineer, has had music 
training, has been with the firm less than four years 


AND .. . his favorite song is 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” al- 
though there are 128 other titles in 
his group’s music library. 

... his membership in the group has 
made him feel more individual respon- 
sibility toward his company, but he 
doesn’t take music as seriously as 
musicians do in other groups. 

These and an amazing volume of 
other statistics have been produced by 
an extensive study, “A Survey and 
Evaluation of Company Sponsored 
Musical Organizations in the North 
Central States.” 

Recently completed, the — study 
helped earn a Master of Music degree 
at Northwestern University for _ its 
author, James A, Wiltshire. 

For industrial recreation directors 


and their music leaders, the study 
provides an answer for almost any- 
thing they might want to know about 
industrial music practices. 

Data ranges from general organiza- 
tion and finance to balance of voice 
parts in choral groups, how members 
feel after rehearsal (64% are “less 
tired than usual”), the directors’ opin- 
ions about industrial musicians (toler- 
ant) and companies’ opinions about 
the whole thing (it’s a good deal, even 
though it’s more expensive than other 
activities). 

To launch his ambitious project, 
Wiltshire built a list of 46 companies 
in the North Central states that were 
known to sponsor some type of em- 
ployee musical activity. 

Of these, 27 completed the first 


questionnaire which sought informa. 
tion on organization, finance and man. 
agement’s opinion and_ relationship 
with the program. 

Some of the results are shown be. 


low in Tables, I, HII, VI and VII. The 


companies ranged in size from 700 to | 
25,000 employees with the largest per. | 


centage of employee participation in a 

single program pegged at 19%. 
Twenty of these 27 firms reported 

that they actively sponsored the musi- 


cal groups with 15 of them subsidizing 


the program completely. Six of the 
programs were financed completely by 
the employee recreation association. 
The other six drew on a number of 
revenue sources. 

In comparing the expense of a musi- 
cal organization with other company 
sponsored recreational activities, eight 
of the companies said the cost was 
higher (10% to seven times more ex- 
pensive.) Possibly having attempted— 
with success—to keep music costs in 
line with other programs, four firms 
said the expenses were the same, one 
said music was more expensive than 
bowling or golf but less than basket: 
ball and softball. Another said it was 
the same as basketball. 


SOLID SUPPORT 

Regardless of the expense, manage- 
ment of all the firms seemed to line up 
solidly behind their music programs. 
Most of them felt that even non-mem- 
bers benefited, that it was good em- 
ployee and community relations (one 
reported definite use of the group for 
advertising purposes), and 20 firms 
stated that they had encouraged the 
original formation of the group. 

As a reflection of this support, the 
average group had been in business 
for 21 years. 





Industrial Music: Who Pays for What? 


|. Types of Musical Groups Number Average 
Reported* _— Size 
Mixed Chorus 19 45 
Men's Glee Club 8 38 
Women’s Glee Club 5 35 
Band cf 44 
Orchestra 5 8 
Vocal Ensemble 3 4 
Show Group 2 100 
Madrigal Singing 1 14 
Drum & Bugle Corps 1 45 
Children’s Group 2 173 
53 43 


*Based on the total of 27 companies which com- 
pleted this portion of the survey. The total 
number of music participants in these 27 firms 
was reported as 2,262. 


Il. Annual Expense = Avg. Paid by: 
Co. ERA Other* 

Director $862 5 5 0 
Accompanist 384 4 4 0 
Other helpers 427 1 0 1 
Music 136 3 6 1 
Uniforms 684 5 1 0 
Miscellaneous 193 5 7 2 


*Usually proceeds from concerts 


Ill. Yearly Budget High Low Average 
Average total $8,000 $50 $1,766 
Co. Contribution* 12,855 100 3,167 


*Some groups hold company contributions in 
reserve to cover purchases, such as uniforms, 
which are made only once in three, four years. 
Also, fewer groups reported total budget. 
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IV. Member Characteristics Per Cent 
Were active in high school music 93% 
Had previously taken music lessons 73 
Membership has affected job* 38 
Belong to outside music groups 58 


*Majority stated that membership in music group 

had either given them more interest in their 
jobs or gave better association with fellow em- 
ployees. All reasons were favorable. 


V. Organization Policies Per Cent 
Membership for employees only* 24% 
Director is full-time employee 57 
Rehearse on company time 5 
Pay members for rehearsals 0 
Should members pass musical exam 69 


*50% were open to non-employees 
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Another questionnaire was sent to | 


the 53 individual musical organiza- 
tions reported to exist at the 27 com- 
panies. From the 25 complete returns, 
the study compiled data on budget and 
expenses, internal administration, and 
other organization policies. Some of 
this data is summarized in Tables II, 
IV and V below. 

About half of the groups required 
proof of music ability (usually by 
audition), while membership in most 
of the others was open to any inter- 
ested employee and his family. 


12 HOURS PER WEEK 

Two groups rehearsed as much as 
three hours, four times a week, but 
the average was a recreational two- 
hour rehearsal per week. 

A third questionnaire was completed 
by 15 music directors and a fourth 
questionnaire was filled out by 98 in- 
dividuals in the various groups. 

Using this technique, the study 
learned about the general background, 
occupation, musical experience, rea- 
sons for and benefits from participa- 
tion regarding both the director and 
the individual participant. 

The result is a comprehensive 149 
page study that makes up in detail 
what it might lack in numbers. Yet 
its findings closely parallel the results 
of a more limited study (nine Eastern 


companies) made at about the same | 


time by the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). 

The Standard survey turned up al- 
most identical results with regard to 
types of organizations, number and 
percentage of employee participation 
and rehearsals. Only major difference 





ort, the on the points they had in common: 
business — Eastern companies pay their music di- 
rectors an average of $2,000 yearly. 
Per Cent VI. Advantages to Management Times 
93% Mentioned 
73 Recreation and social 
38 outlet for employees 17 
58 Improves employee relations 7 
usic group Entertainment for non-members 5 
t in their Public and community relations 3 
fellow em: Training for children 2 
Recognition for employees 1 
Vil. Disadvantages Times 
Mentioned 
Per Cent Cost 3 
24% Disruption of work schedule 2 
57 Possibility of injury 1 
5 Members want more concessions 1 
0 Group overestimates its importance 1 
69 Don’t want to rehearse after 








working hours 1 
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No. 1797 
PUSH-BUTTON 
WonderCast 
$24.95 


W NDERCAST 


{ AMERICA’S NO.1 FISHING TACKLE 





PROVED—PREFERRED BY 


OVER A MILLION FISHERMEN 
American fishermen have chosen this reel as 
their favorite for dependable “push-button 
fishing”. Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-h 
of the rod—Presto— push-button fishing! 
Long, easy casts every time. Backlash impos- 
sible! Smooth, powerful level-wind retrieve— 
plus exclusive MICRO-DRAG,° precision 
suaban aeauaeenainn meena gears, rotating wear rings and other out- 
, aay 3 standing features assure you the ultimate in 
Instantly adjustable from snub tight herformance. No.1797 Bron-Z-Brown finish. 
to zip free...even while fighting a Heavy duty level-wind, push-button Wonder- 
fish. Exclusive full circle MICRO-DRAG = Cast with approx. 100 yds. 12-Ib. line $24.95 
adjusts a click at a time—to keep you WRITE FOR FREE FISHING CATALOG 
in command of any fishing situation. §SHAKESPEARE COMPANY—KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


© Copyright by Shakespeare Co, 


SEE YOUR SHAKESPEARE DEALER FOR THESE OTHER POPULAR REELS 


Pages aE 








No. 1777 Bron-Z- No. 1774 Big value No. 2064NL Spin- No.1934New Mono- No. 1836 Tru-arT® 


Brown finish. Heavy push-button Wonder- Wonder® with cush- Spool,® direct drive, automatic fly ree 


1 in 


duty WonderCast Cast in metalescent ion-smooth 6-D drag for monofilament line deluxe bronze finish 
with 135 yds. 10-lb. green with 100 yds. (cap. 350 yds. 8-lb. (cap. 165 yds. 15-Ib. (cap. 80 yds. G line 


Pea ke Was $19.95 8-lb. line....$14.95 S/PMono)...$27.50 B/C Mono). $14.95 34 yds. Dline) $14 


95 





WITTEK GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Complete line of golf supplies and equipment for indoor 
and outdoor practice ranges, golf courses and pro shops. 


Golf mats, golf balls, golf clubs, and all types of netting 
for golf practice at wholesale prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
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RIMES 


Does Industrial Recreation Pay? 


Second in the series of reports on the NIRA pilot 


study examines factors that effect participation 


R/M’s review of the NIRA pilot study “Does Industrial Recreation 
Pay?” is continued in this the second of five articles. 

The first article summarized the study’s findings of relationships 
between participation in industrial recreation and certain employ- 
ment characteristics. This and subsequent articles review the extent 
to which various types of employees participate and the reasons why 
some people participate while others do not. 

The study was undertaken by Rajendranath Chowdhary as the 
thesis for his M.A. degree at the U. of Minnesota. He was advised 
by Dr. H. G. Heneman, Jr.. professor of economics and industrial 
relations and director. Industrial Relations Center. U. of Minnesota. 


Tre intangible benefits believed to result from success- 
ful industrial recreation programs have thus far de- 
fied any attempts at quantitative measurement. 

To prove conclusively that industrial recreation does. 
in fact, pay, the National Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion recently completed the first step in an extensive re- 
search program: a pilot study which has analyzed the 
subject thoroughly in order to find the best methods for 
conducting future research. 

Essential to its primary purpose of determining what 
relationships exist between recreation participation and 
an employee’s on-the-job behavior (i.e. morale, produc- 
tivity, job stability, absenteeism), the pilot study also de- 
termined to what extent various categories of employees 
participate in industrial recreation. This phase of the pilot 
study is summarized below. 

Data for the pilot study was compiled from detailed 
questionnaires sent to a sampling of 10% of the employees 
at four Minneapolis-St. Paul companies, through interviews 
with company officials and from company records. 

Age. Surprising to many, the highest percentage of par- 
ticipants comes from employees who are 30 to 39 years old 
(72% of employees in this age participate at Company A). 
Results show that a successful program, as at Company A 
can attract more than half the employees in all age groups. 
Age in Years: 29 and under 30-39 40 and over 
Company A 67% 72% 52% 
Company B 34% 35% 27% 
Company C 20% 40% 31% 
Company D 60% 64% 42% 


Sex. Males participate more than females in all four com 
panies studied. Since male employees predominate at ea 
of these firms, Company A and particularly Company 
(92% male employees) appear to have done an excelled 
job in developing interesting and varied programs to a 
tract large percentages of their small number of wome 
employees. 

Sex Category: Male Fe 
Company A: 65% 57% 
Company B: 35% 20% 
Company C: 33% 15% 
Company D: 49% 80% 
Marital Status has no appreciable effect on participatid 
with the percentage of participants among married a 
single employees remarkably similar at Companies A, 
and D. However, since most employees are married (904 
in Company D) the largest number of participants con 
from this group. 

Marital Status Married Sing! 
Company A 64% 64 
Company B 30% 31 
Company C 32% 19 


Company D 52% 57 
*Includes widowed, divorced, separated. 


Number of Children reveals an interesting, clear-¢ 
pattern which may be a reflection of two factors: ti 
available for recreation and economy of industrial recré 
tion participation. Percentage of participants drops amo 
those employees having one or two children, then jumps 
its peak among those having three or more children. 
Number of Children: None 1 or2 3 orm 
Company A 68% 62% 77° 
Company B 36% 28% 
Company C 19% 33% 
Company D 56% 49% 


Years of Service. It is generally believed that t 
younger, more active employees should have the high 
per cent of participation and that one of the functions 
industrial recreation is to integrate new employees in 


see RESEARCH REPORT, page 





Summary of the Company Programs Studied in the Report 


Company A: Program administered by Em- 
ployee Recreation Assn. with elected board of 
directors representing all departments of com- 
pany. Supervised by highly qualified, full-time 
recreation director. Individual activity groups 
also elect own officers. Income: $1 ERA dues, 
individual activity fees, vending profits, 
salvage sales and company contributions for 
special events. 62% of the employees ac- 
tively participate in the recreation program, 
which covers a broad range of activities, most 
of which are open to family members. 


Company B: No centrally organized ERA. 
Program, open to all employees, is supervised 
by service club of male employees who have 
been with the company 10 or more years. In- 
dividual activities elect own officers. Part- 
time, voluntary recreation director. Income: 
individual activity fees, vending profits, serv- 
ice club contributions. 30% participate. 


Company C: No organized ERA. Employees 
organize individual activities, elect officers 
and assess dues. No full or part-time recrea- 
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tion director. No family participation. Gra 
for new activities cleared through person 
dept. Income: activity fees; for new activi 
and special events—90% vending pro 
10% company contributions, 27% particip 


Company D: Well organized ERA 

elected officers, full-time recreation direc 
Individual activities elect officers and cha 
fees. Income: $3 ERA dues, activity fees, } 
ceeds from special events. Company co 
butions match ERA dues. 52% participat 
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TEAM FIRST PRIZE 


GUARANTEED Estimated 


Twenty - Fourth Prize Money 
Yeunual 


Prize Money 





637 North Main Street Dayton, Ohio 





A Squad Prize will be paid when 12 teams are entered by an 
individual. 

FOR 20 TEAMS 

FOR 30 TEAMS 

FOR 40 TEAMS 
An individual that organizes a team squad of 12 or more will be eligible to par- 
ticipate for three special prizes that will be awarded to organizers of squads. 


Organizer of squad does not have to bowl. 





Organizer of squad will receive if one of his teams rolls highest 3 game total 
with handicap on an organized squad. 


2nd highest organizer will receive 


3rd highest organizer will receive 


Note — All Organized Squads Entries Close February 25, 1961 














Sanctioned By American Bowling Congress 
Member of State and National BPAA 


PAUL CHAMBLISS, Tournament Director 


1955 Entries. Prize Money — 1959 — Entries___Prize Money — 
1956 Entries.__Prize Money — 
1957 Entries.__Prize Money — 
1958 Entries.__Prize Money — 1961 — Our Goal 


1960 Winning Team, 3 M’ERS, MINN. MNG. & MFG., HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA, Score 
ue 6 


1960 — Entries 
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April 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16 
DATES April 22, 23, 29, 30 
PRIZE FEE $4.35 May 6, 7, 13, 14 
May 20, 21, 27, 28 
BOWLING 1.50 TEAM Time of Shifts 
Saturday — 10:30 a.m., 1:00 p.m., 
TOURNAMENT 3.30 p.m., 6.00 p.m., 8:30 
p.m. 
EXPENSE 1.15 Sunday — 10:30 a.m., 1:00 p.m., 
3:30 p.m., 6:00 p.m., 8:30 
TOTAL $7.00 Per man p.m. 
aa } NO 8:30 p.m. Shift May 28th. 
Rules On Reverse Side First Place ALL SUNDAY 8:30 SHIFTS WILL 
HAVE SQUAD PRIZES 








The 


Representing 


Name of Firm for Which Bowlers Work 


Hereby makes entry in the Twenty-fourth Annual 


(Use Last Year's Final Averages) 

















reagee ’ “ii > ny A | T 7 
st Names in the Order They Will Bow! | ABC | IND. | GIVE NAMES IN FULL | ABC IND. 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE | No. | AVG PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE | No. |AVG. 
' } | 4 | 
| } 
ff | 
d | 8 
| 
i } 
| | 6 
Captain Address Phone 
City State 


Establishment in Which Team Bowls 


Ist Choice of Date and Time 2nd Choice 


Entry Blanks will be mailed upon request. Call or write 











DO NOT WRITE HERE 

















ENTRY No 
A REC’D 
CASH M.O CHECK 
City Secretary Name "Address City 
(Does NOT Require Signature of City Secretary 
Make All Checks Payable to For Further Information 
HARRY ZAVAKOS, Treasurer or Reservation, Call 


BAldwin 2-6151 
637 N. Main St. Dayton, 5, Ohio 637 N. Main St. Dayton, 5, Ohio 


oes 























SPECIAL PRIZES s. Ray Oblo ‘orest City Foundries, C. Ferdelmgn, Dayton, Ohio 
veland, Ohio 257 25.00 T. Barron, Dayton, Ohio 
OPENING SHIFT SQUAD PRIZES $. Ron Balsley, Wright Industrial Supply, 0. Evans, Dayton, Ohio 
Rockets. Wright-Patterson AFR Poledo, Ohio 257 25.00 Ey Wilkins, Owens, Tl 
: ays * ¥ U3  g 00 SUNDAY NIGHT SQUAD PRIZES $ 370.00 F. Durant, Coshocton, Ohio 
“yes "Silion Goodyear Atomi ‘ (i. Budger, Columbus, Ohio 
ii MR oe a000 15.00 TOTAL SPECIAL PRIZES $1470.00 . Payne, Cleteland, Ohio = 
cig. s ahaa Gentry, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
3. Autometrology, Sheffield Corp., Dayton 2986 10.00 © Conlin, Colmalus. Ohio 
HIGH TEAM, ONE GAME (Actual) L. Davis, Hagerstown, Ind 
j terson AFB, se ‘ ; mane DD. Weaver, Dayton, Ohio 
1051 $ 150.00 pag le Aga iat rh J. Schide, Dayton, Ohio 
1041: 100.00 oe hcaisaagag ee ahaa lacs a 8. Wieland, Dayton, Ohio 
1 Stracka, oD ter Chas. Stir, Dayton, Ohio 
1020 50.00 ai Ababa: GNeaie AAD N. Yountz, Dunkirk, Ind 


: ; C. Meredith, Lima, Ohio 
HIGH THREE-GAME TEAM (Actual) K. Knodel, Van Wert, Ohio J. Garnes, Columbus, Ohio 
1. Republic Stet Supper, Dayton, Ohio = I. Marquis, Dayton, Ohio 
as. Cron, Dayton, Ohio L. Rush, South Bend, Ind 
348, Hamilton, Ohic J. Lansaw, Middletown, Ohio 
Great Lakes Sto : aA ao hk. Wolf, Charleston, W. Va 
Mich 2848 50.00 on * sep Res te cece — oh B. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SINGLES, THREE GAMES (Actual) J. Proper, India 256. Cross Cleveland, Ohio 
Ralph Keller, Bulldog Electri R. Henderson, W ino a3 1). Baker, Troy, Ohi 
Bellefontaine, Ohir H. Knox, Ft. Wayne, Inv A. Lewis, Dearborn, Mich. 
John Holicki, Loeal 1229, Great Lakes J. Bertsehi, Dayton, Ohio B. Carmazzi, Bellefontaine 
teel Mict 63 eh li, Dayton, Obie E. Fowler, St. Louis, Mo 
ulyear DD. Green, Dayton, Ohio 
G. Walker, Van Wert, Ohio 
: ic ‘ (. Furr, Barberton, Ohio 
E (Actual) YY erriman, St. Marvs. Oh > IF 0. Kistler, Dayton, Ohio 
Sout! 2. Sather io 95 J. Hoover, Zanesville, Ohio 
; sfield, Ohi 933 J. Turkel, Canton, Ohio 
0 158 75.00 i. Kennisor incinnati, Ohio ; (. Thorley, Canton, Ohio 


PSTD $$ 150.00 


Ind PORTO 100.00 


HIGH SINGLE GAM 
tus! baker Pick 


Stu 


All bowlers on a team must be employed by the same industrial firm, business establish- 
ment, etc., means where bowler earns his living — part time employees not eligible. 
Employees of bowling establishments or bowling supply houses are not eligible. 
Three games will be rolled with a team prize list and an individual prize list, both with 
handicap. One fee of will embrace both prize lists. 
handicap of will be used in team competition. 
handicap of will be used in individual competition. 
1959-1960 final averages will be used, but singles or doubles league average needn't 
be used if bowler has team average. Mixed league average will NOT be accepted. 
A minimum average of 128 will be in effect. 
Averages to be used will include or more games as of if bowler 
does not have 1959-1960 average. 
bowler must use his highest league average. 
Any bowler not having an established league average must use average. 
Entry fee must accompany entry blank. 
Prize fee of per team will be returned to prize fund. 
At least 1 prize for each ten entries. 
Team captains must show ABC cards when registering. 
Any bowler not having an ABC card must pay 
A bowler may participate only in this tournament. 
Teams will be paired according to pin average or prior reservation. 
The first captain reporting will draw the alley assignment for both teams, and bowl all 3 
games on the same pair of lanes. 
The team may use other than its sanctioned name the payment of additional ABC 
dues. 
and enter the payment 
of additional ABC dues, providing they work for the same employer. 
Averages of prize winning teams and individuals will be checked and any found to be 
incorrect will mean forfeiture of entry fee. No more handicap will be granted after 
captain checks in, due to averages being too high. 
The is responsible for the correctness of all averages. 
The team captain must report to tournament headquarters scheduled 
time. 


Out of town entries must have name and address of city secretary. 


The tournament manager reserves the right to reject any entry. 




















RIYLRECRCATION ROUNDUP 


BFG Plans Four Tours 


A travel program of unparalleled 
scope has been chartered for B. F. 
Goodrich Company employees, fami- 
lies and friends, announced C. A. 
Mears, recreation manager and tour 
director. He added that the vacation 
tours will be available to BFGers 
throughout the country. 

Visits to Old Mexico and Hawaii 
are already scheduled for two-week 
and three-week tours to 
scandinavia and Central-South Europe 
will be sponsored if enough reserva- 
tions are made. 

To accommodate BFG employees 
iving outside the firm’s home state of 
Jhio, passenger pickup points will be 


vacationers, 


lesignated for the various geographi- 
‘al areas. Only Goodrich employees 
nd family members are eligible for 
he Scandinavian and European trips. 


New High in Golf Courses 


With the opening of 225 new regu- 
ation golf courses in 1960, the na- 
ion’s total golf links in play has 
eached an all-time high of 6.011. 
Fifty-one new par-3 were also com- 
leted bringing the nation’s total in 
his category to 374 and upping the 
brand total to 6,385. 

Greatest growth has been in semi- 
rivate clubs (privately owned daily 
ee profit operations) which now num- 
er 1,997. Private country clubs re- 
ain in the majority with 3,162. Tax 
upported courses comprise only 15% 
of total facilities, but receive 10% of 


Yinter Vacations Popular 


Once the prerogative of a few, win- 
t holidays are fast becoming a habit 
ith large numbers of Americans ac- 
ording to the Wall Street Journal s 
ecent detailed account of the newest 
rends in travel, 

Citing figures compiled by the Na- 
onal Assn. of Travel Organizations, 
e Journal reported that about 20 
illion people now take some kind of 
acation jaunt between the beginning 
{ December and the end of Febru- 
ty, compared with only nine million 
0 years ago. 

Partly responsible is the trend to 
ore liberal vacation policies in indus- 


try. One survey of 500 firms showed 
that 76% permit vacations during any 
season. In 1954, a similar canvass in- 
dicated that only 51% of the firms 
placed no restrictions on the timing 
of vacations. 

An official of a company which had 
recently dropped its April to October 
vacation rule, admitted, “There was 
actually no reason for the restriction, 
other than it had always been a tradi- 
tional part of the employee rule book.” 

The winter trend, however, is part 
of an overall increase in vacation 
travel. An estimated 120 million will 
take vacation trips this year, a big 
jump from 90 million in 1950, 


Region III Conference 


Midwestern industrial recreation di- 
rectors have been invited to attend a 
two-day conference at Turkey Run 
State Park, Ind., Feb. 18-19. 

The will wide 
range of subjects ranging from leader- 
ship to “Program Building” and “New 
Frontiers for 


program cover a 


Industrial Recreation.” 
Oskar Frowein, NIRA president and 
recreation director at Republic Avia- 
tion, leads the list of featured speakers. 

The conference has been arranged 


by the officers of the Indiana NIRA 


NIRA WORKSHOP co-sponsored by Sarnia, 
Council, Nov. 4, was led by panel moderators (I-r) Jim Charrington, Polymer 
Corp.; Charles Haggerty, Ford Motor Co.; and John Leslie, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. and past NIRA president. More than 100 attended. 
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committee, Dale Shaffer, Deleo-Remy ; 
Verne Vaught, Continental Steel; and 
Ed Mitchell, U. S. Steel. 

Room reservations of $8.90 per day 
include three meals. 


Industrial Music Workshop 


The Purdue Musical Organizations 
and the American Industrial Music 
Assn. will conduct the 10th annual In- 
dustrial Music Workshop at Purdue 
University, Feb. 16-18. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Al- 
bert P. Stewart, director of Purdue 
Musical Organizations, the workshop 
will feature performances by Purdue's 
Varsity Glee Club and the Allen Brad- 
ley Chorus. 

Registration fee of $35 includes all 


meals and AIMA dues. 


Bill Hutchinson Dies 


Well known friend of industrial rec- 
reation, William H. Hutchinson, 52, 
general sales manager of New York’s 
Hotel Manhattan. died Dec. 31 after a 
short illness. 

Hutchinson had been a NIRA mem- 
ber and had attended all of the As- 
sociation’s National Conferences since 
his appointment as tour manager of 
the New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau in 1954. Hutchinson joined 
the Manhattan in 1957 and became a 
member of the NIRA Travel Council. 


(Canada) Industrial Recreation 
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RESEARCH REPORT, from page 14 


company and make them feel they belong. The fact that 
this does not hold true in two cases below may be attri- 
buted to the strong influence of the Veterans Association 
on the program at Company B and the peculiar nature 
of work performed by younger employees at Company C. 


Service in Years: 5 or less 6-10 11 or more 
Company A 71% 68% 57% 
Company B 33% 31% 39% 
Company C 20% 34% 32% 
Company D 70% 61% 40% 


Monthly Earnings data indicate generally that middle 
income employees are the most frequent participants. More 
significant, the figures show that individual programs have 
done extremely well in attracting high percentages of par- 
ticipants in both low and high income groups. 


Monthly Earnings: Under $400 $400-$699 $700 or more 


Company A 43% 66% 61% 
Company B 19% 36% 41% 
Company C 18% 33% 23% 
Company D 100% 49% 100% 


Job Status figures reveal no well-defined pattern except 
possibly that participation is poorest amonz production 
workers. Data seems to refute the popular contention that 
industrial recreation programs do not appeal to manage- 
ment and technical personnel. 


Job Status Category: 1 2 3 4 
Company A 61% 66% 78% 66% 
Company B 23% 24% 57% 40% 
Company C 37% 32% 33% 40% 
Company D 42% 75% 50% 58% 


KEY: (1) production workers; (2) office employees; (3) Management, engi- 
neering, research and lab, sales; (4) all others 

Work Shift. As expected, employees on odd shifts have 
the lowest percentage of participation. At the same time, 
however, comparison of the percentage participation in all 
three shifts at each company shows that each of them have 
adjusted their programs for the convenience of odd-shift 
employees. 


Work Shift: First Shift Office Hours Other Shifts 
Company A 67% 67% 50% 
Company B 33% 28% 27 %o 
Company C 34% 29% 20% 
Company D 46% 73% 48% 


Distance from Home. As distance between employees’ 
homes and the plant increases, participation decreases. But, 
as proved by Company A, this is not an insurmountable 
barrier. This firm’s outstanding program attracts more 
than half of the employees living 11 or more miles from 
the plant. 


Distance in Miles: Upto 5 6-10 11 and more 
Company A 70% 69% 55% 
Company B 38% 30% 20% 
Company C 35% 30% 22% 
Company D 60% 50% 14% 


Participation in High School. You can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks .. . or can you? Of the employees who did 
not participate in any high school activities, more than 
half have entered into the recreation program at Company 
A; 40% at Company D. The overall pattern, however, is 
no surprise. 


Number of Activities in School: i) 1-2 3 or more 
Company A 55% 60% 75% 
Company B 20% 31% 47 %o 
Company C 20% 32% 40% 
Company D 40% 42% 60% 


With additional research based on these pilot study find- 
ings and techniques, standards or “yardsticks” for each of 
the factors above will be developed which can measure 
the effectiveness of individual company programs. 

Next Month: What Do Employees Think? 
20 
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NO HANDICAPS, from page 7 


Both the blind and amputee golf associations are sup. 
ported in part by proceeds from National Golf Week. 

The silent world of the deaf has been given a new dj. 
mension through the efforts of the American Athletic Agsp, 


of the Deaf. With more than 100 member clubs located 9 


throughout the country, the AAAD sponsors a_highh 
organized, comprehensive program including state. re. 
gional and national basketball tournaments, softball tour. 
naments, its own AAAD Hall of Fame and “Outstanding 
Deaf Athlete of the Year” awards. 

The AAAD also encourages deaf athletes in swimming, 
shooting, wrestling, track and field. This year it will con. 
duct tryouts to select the team to represent the United 
States at the ninth World Games of the Deaf in Helsinki, 
Finland, Oct. 6-10. 

Yet perhaps the greatest overall contribution has been 
made by the folding, metal wheelchair. Until it came into 
prominence after World War II, the orthopedically handi- 
capped had no real part in the physical world of sports 
or employment. 

Today, under the leadership of the Joseph Bulova School 
of Watchmaking, the Paralyzed Veterans of America, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Student Rehabilitation Center and veter- 
ans administration hospitals, wheelchair sports have been 
broadened and diversified to include the handicapped of 
all ages and both sexes. 

It started with table tennis, catch and billiards; then 
from bowling, swimming and volleyball to the more ener: 
getic water-polo, softball and touch football. While many 
other sports have since been included, it was basketball, 
that within a few years, far outshadowed the others. 


NATIONAL WHEELCHAIR GAMES 

Today, the National Wheelchair Basketball Assn. is 
comprised of 24 teams which play in four regional divi: 
sions before battling in the national tournament. 

But backetball proved too rugged a sport for everyone. 
Proficiency required at least two years active participa 
tion. To build interest in other sports, the Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking sponsored the first National 
Wheelchair Games in 1957. 

In last year’s fourth annual Games, 125 wheelchair 
athletes competed in 14 events including the 60 and 100 
yd. dashes, shotput, javelin, discus, three swimming events. 
archery and table tennis. 

Except for the slalom (similar to the ski event. each 
man races his wheelchair against time, weaving between 
flags), most events are strict adaptations of the original. 
The handicapped sportsman does not want an easy, wal: 
ered down version. A good example is the basketball rule: 
when a player falls out of his chair with the ball in his 
possession, this is viewed as his error, not an unfortunate 
accident. The ball is awarded to the opposition. 

Wheelchair sports received their greatest reward last 
summer when disabled athletes from 22 nations competed 
in the first International Paralympics, held in Rome imme- 
diately following the regular Olympic Games. The 2! 
members of the U. S. team won more than their share of 
gold medals with such sit-down performances as a 337 
shotput and a 97’ javelin throw. 

The therapeutic value of sports is unlimited, And they 
have proved to the world and, more importantly, to the 
handicapped themselves, that it is a man’s ability, not dis 
ability, that counts. 
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Deadlines close in on 


Tournament Time 


industrial competition open in 
Helms Award program, two 
bowling meets, postal shooting 


The pile of entry forms grows 
higher, and time to fill them out grows 


shorter as the peak season in na- 
tional industrial recreation competition 
rapidly approaches its climax. 

Entry deadlines in four important 

events now hanging fire: 
Helms Awards. April 20 is the due 
date for completed forms and support- 
ing documents in the third annual 
Helms Industrial Awards 
Program. 

Co-sponsored by the Helms Athletic 
Foundation and NIRA, the contest will 
determine the most outstanding indus- 
trial recreation program in each of the 
five NIRA company-size classifications. 
In addition, the Helms rotating trophy 
will be presented to the most outstand- 


Recreation 


ing company, regardless of size. 


Entries will be judged on seven 
points: contributions to NIRA and in- 
dustrial recreation in general, leader- 
ship, program, facilities, organization, 
financing and general achievements. 
NIRA Bowling Meet. Industrial 
bowlers have until March 10 to enter 
the 14th annual National Industrial 
Bowling Tournament to be held March 
25-26 in Milwaukee, Wis. The eight- 
game scratch event will be conducted 
in two divisions for teams: open and 
industrial which has an 875 maximum 
team average. 

Trophies and merchandise prizes will 

be awarded to leading teams and indi- 
viduals, Fiveeman team entry fee is 
$10. All bowlers must be bona fide em- 
ployees of the companies they repre- 
sent. 
Dayton Bowling Meet. Organized 
squads entries close on Feb. 25 for the 
Dayton Journal Herald’s National In- 
dustrial Bowling Tournament held on 
nine weekends in April and May. 


The Dayton meet, which guarantees 
a $6,000 first place team prize, is a 
three-game handicap event. Each team 
is given its choice of one of the 18 
playing dates. Entry fee $7 per man. 
Shooting Matches. Fired targets 
must be returned to the National Rifle 
Assn. no later than April 30 in order 
to be eligible for the third annual 
NIRA-NRA_ Postal Rifle Pistol 
Matches. 

The contest is comprised of four dif- 
ferent matches for both individuals and 
teams: .22 rimfire rifle and_ pistol. 
CO, rifle and pistol. The official, regis- 


and 


tered targets are sent to contestants by 
the NRA upon receipt of the entry 
blank and $4 team or $1 individual 
entry fee. The targets can then be fired 
on any range at any time prior to the 
deadline. 





CORRECTION, PLEASE! 


The article “Industry Meet Set for Milwau- 
kee” which appeard on page 20 of the Jan. 
1961 RECREATION MANAGE. 
MENT, erroneously described the Dayton 
Journal Herald’s industrial bowling tourna- 
ment as a nine game handicap event. This 
should be corrected to “three game event.” 
Complete details appear in the advertisement 
starting on page 15 in this issue. 


issue of 
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A Texas Size 


Happiness 
Pill 


by A. MARTIN STUBEL 


Generating common interest and enthusiasm, Temco Boat Club 


members don’t need to get synthetic bliss out of packages 


t has been said that in our land of 

the free and home of the brave, with 
more security than any other nation, 
with the highest standard of living in 
the world, we spend several 100 mil- 
lion dollars a year buying “happiness” 
pills. 

In Dallas, Texas, Temco Missiles and 
Aircraft, a division of Temco Aircraft 
Corporation, has, with keen human re- 
lations insight, provided its employees 
with a Texas size happiness pill in the 
form of a company sponsored boat 
club. 

This activity has many advantages 
other than the wonderful family fun of 
day cruising, fishing, skiing, skin div- 
ing, sunning and other activities and 
adventures that the family can enjoy. 

Not only do the members share in a 
common interest and enthusiasm about 
boating, but they also have a common 
objective in their working lives. 

Many a working problem has been 
pleasantly resolved at the boat club. 
Participation by Bob McCullough, 
president; Clyde Skeen, executive vice 
president; Bob Galer, vice president; 
and other Temco officials has contrib- 
uted a great deal of morale building 
and unamity both in-plant and out of 
the plant. 


ALREADY EXPANDING 

The Temco Boat Club was originally 
conceived during Dec. 1959 and com- 
pleted by Feb. 6, 1960, but already 
plans for expansion are underway. 

Funds to build the docks and club 
house were advanced by the Temco 
Recreation Association while the con- 
struction was performed by Silverlake 
Enterprises. Each of the 18 covered 


boat stalls can adequately house a 
cruiser up to 28 feet in length. Walk- 
way arrangements are such that boat 
owners can install permanent lockers 
for their gear and have ample space 
for barbecue grills to enjoy outdoor 
cooking and just plain loafing next to 
their boats. 

The clubhouse in nautical decor 
features a lounge with bar, card tables, 
television and other furnishings, It also 
contains two dressing rooms, and a 
portion of its floor is removable so that 
in bad weather members can sit inside 
and fish in comfort. 

Set up in a protected slough on 
Grapevine Lake just 16 miles from 
Dallas, the entire facility is now owned 
by Silverlake Enterprises and leased 
yearly by the Temco Recreation Assn. 

Under this arrangement the respon- 
sibility for maintenance and protection 


of the facility belongs to Silverlake En- 
terprises, relieving boat club members 
of a major problem. 

Club dues and boat stall rentals are 
paid by members to the Temco Recrea- 
tion Association to assist in paying for 
the lease. In addition, a budget was set 
up by the company to help pay for 
fishing rodeo prizes, barbeque prizes, 


boat safety and educational programs 


and other family activities, all of which 
are planned by Temco’s Recreation 
Coordinator Jim Bernard. 


FULL CALENDAR 

In its first full year, the Temco Boat 
Club packed its activities calendar with 
fishing rodeos, overnight trailor-sailor 
cruises, cook-out, moonlight cruises and 
many other trial promotions to help 
plan a bigger and better 1961. For this 
season, plans have been made to add 
sunrise breakfasts, competitive contests, 
boat club beauty queen contests, dances, 
holiday celebrations and more. 

Even the club’s first event, the formal 
opening of its clubhouse, was con: 
ducted on a grand scale. Temco Vice 
President Clyde Williams cut _ the 
ribbon early in the morning. A Texas 
style chicken barbeque followed, with a 
Temco Boat Club regatta cruise around 
the lake for members and their guests. 

In addition, a periodical newsletter, 
“The Salty Dog Post,” is published by 
one of the club’s “skippers” to keep 
members informed of all formal and in- 
formal events, safety hints, humorous 
anecdotes and other information. 

Temco Boat Club members don't 
need to get synthetic bliss and relief 
out of packages; they have their own 
Texas size happiness pill. 


DEDICATION CEREMONY opening Temco Boat Club’s dock and clubhouse facilities 
were performed by (I-r) Temco Vice President Clyde Williams, Boat Club Commodore 
(president) J. C. McKelvain, and Temco Recreation Coordinator Jim Bernard. 
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BI THNGS TO WRITE FOR 


Outdoor Film List 


Free folder listing outstanding motion pic- 
tures of interest to sportsmen’s organizations 


| has been prepared by the Sportsmen’s Service 


Bureau of the Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers Institute. 

Free Films for Sportsmen gives the name 
and address of the sponsor-producer of each 
film listed, suggests sources for other special- 
ized and general recreation films and presents 
several tips that sportsmen’s groups should 
find heipful in making film showing arrange- 
ments, 

Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd St.. 
Vew York 17, N. Y.. free 


Vending Directory 


Latest edition of the complete source book 
of automatic merchandising is now available 
from its publisher, the National Automatic 
Merchandising Assn. 

The Directory of Automatic Merchandising 
—1960 Convention Issue contains all the facts, 
figures and trends about the fast growing 
automatic vending industry in its 264 illus- 
trated pages. 

Listed in the Directory are vending manu- 
facturers, vendible product suppliers, manu- 
facturers of component parts and services and 
operating company members of NAMA, Each 
listing includes comprehensive information 
about the types of products manufactured or 
supplied. 

In addition, the book contains feature ar- 
ticles on the various aspects of vending, sta- 
tistical tables and excerpts from the industry's 
1959 Operating Ratio Report. 

Vational Automatic Merchandising Assn.. 7 
S. Dearborn, Chicago 3, Ill.. single copies 
$4.50, additional copies $2.50. 


500 Ski Resorts 


The 2nd annual Directory of Ski Resorts 
has compiled detailed information on more 
than 500 ski areas in the U. S., Canada, Chile, 
Japan, and the most popular European resorts. 
The book’s 14 pages of maps show the best 
routes to most of America’s ski areas. 

Other data provided in the directory’s 150 
pages includes details on area rates and fa- 
vilities, phone numbers to call for snow infor- 
mation, race schedules and geographical lists 
of ski shops. It also lists more than 1,200 
places to stay including phone numbers, rates 
and types of accommodations. 

\vailable at ski shops and major newsstands 
or write Directory of Ski Resorts, Dept. IC, 
61 BE. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif, $1.25. 


Sporting Goods Catalogs 


The 1961 Spring-Summer and Fall-Winter 
Catalogs are now available from the Mac- 
Gregor Co. The two catalogues totaling 212 
pages illustrate the company’s golf, baseball, 
‘oftball, basketball and related sports lines. 

Both catalogues are fully indexed and con- 
lain easily read descriptions of all items off- 
ered by the company. 

Advertising Dept. The MacGregor Co., Cin- 
cinnati 32, Ohio. 














Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


TROPHIES 
rus FREE 


Pus BONUS! 


Add to the appeal of your employee recrea- 
tion programs with our superbly styled team 
and individual trophies. Choose from a huge 
selection—enjoy amazing savings on trophy 
needs for bowling, baseball, golf, basketball, 
and all other sports and recreation activities. 


Modern Design... 
Finest Quality ... 
Fast Service... 
Lowest Prices... 


ENGRAVING with 
ANY and EVERY TROPHY 
You Order from Us 


FREE GIFTS with 


Every Purchase! 





trophie s, ine. 








1450 W. DEVON AVE., Dept. RM 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 








EUROPE 


HAWAII 


EUROPE 


1961 Jet Vacation Programs 


® Fly KLM-PAN AMERICAN-UNITED 
Scheduled Jet Airliners 


® No eligibility requirements 


® Weekly departures starting Saturday June 


Plan A — $699* p.p. — 16 
Plan B— $799* p.p. — 22 
Plan C — $759* p.p. — 16 
Plan D— $549* p.p.— 15 


* Prices are all-inclusive. 


17. 


days North & Central Europe 
days Grand Europe 

days South & Central Europe 
days Hawaii & West Coast 


Tour Arrangements by Blue Cars, Ine. 


SEND NOW FOR A SAMPLE BROCHURE 


Fill in and mail the coupon to: 


EDWARD KRONES ENTERPRISES, INC. 
509 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION SALUTES INDUSTRY! 
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The Merck, Sharp & Dohme Pistol Club was organized in 1954 to teach gun 
safety and marksmanship—to provide recreational shooting facilities—and 
to promote interest in competitive shooting among MS&D employees. 

In keeping with these objectives, the club offers new members without pre- 
vious experience an opportunity to learn the fundamentals of pistol shooting 
under the guidance of NRA-Certified Instructors. After mastering the basics, 
the member may then improve his scores through participation in practice 
firing sessions and qualification matches held on the club range. Finally, he 
is ready to test his skill by competing in the Annual Club Championship 
Match and other shooting tournaments. This well balanced program has 
enabled the club to develop a group of fine marksmen. 

NRA is proud of its association with Merck, Sharp & Dohme, and salutes 
both the company and its employee gun club. 


MERCK, SHARP & DOHME 
PISTOL CLUB 


Sponsored by 
MERCK, SHARP & DOHME CO., INC. 
West Point, Pa. 


a 


CLUB OFFICERS 





President Edwin C, Miller 
Vice President Kenneth E. Hadfield 
Secretary Frederick Winkler 
Treasurer James A. Duddy 


Executive Officer Andy Mazzanti 


Write for Information 


eS | ha aan Sale 


Industrial Recreation Executives are invited to 
write to the address below for further informa- 
tion on organized rifle and pistol shooting. 
Details on how your company may sponsor an 
NRA-affiliated club will be sent without cost 
or obligation. 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











RIMES 
Boat Boom Slows 


Although new equipment purchases 
dropped off, total retail expenditures 
for boating jumped to a record $214 
billion in 1960. 

The overall increase of $50 million 
over 1959 expenditures was principally 
due to a larger recreational fleet (8.- 
025,000 boats), an expanding boating 
public (40 million participants) and 
more boating activity. 

Thus, increased expenditures for 
fuel, accessories, docking and main- 
tenance were more than enough to off- 
set a 5.2% drop in purchases of new 
outboard boats, outboard motors and 
boat trailers, according to figures re- 
leased by the Outboard Boating Club of 
America. 


NEW FILM processing technique is an 
invaluable aid in sports instruction. In 
a matter of minutes, the finished film 
ean be flashed on the screen for analysis 
of the student’s form by the instructor. 
For details of Rapromatic Processing, 
contact E. F. Richardson, Rapromatic, 
Ine., Oak Drive, Syosset, L. I., N. Y. 


Thin Line of Distinction 


In a series of recent cases, work- 
man’s compensation has been denied to 
employees’ injured while participating 
in company sponsored recreation activi- 
ties. 

Reason for judging these cases as 
non-compensable has been that the in- 
juries have not resulted as an incident 
of employment, even though the ac- 
tivities have been company supported. 

In the view of the courts, however, 
the coffee break is now a part of the 
job, and the Minnesota Supreme Court 











so ruled in the recent case of a woman § ! 
who slipped on an icy sidewalk on her § ! 
way to a nearby store for a coffee § 
break. The court held that since the § | 
right to obtain coffee during a work 
break is a condition of employment. f ! 
the injury arose out of and in thf! 
course of employment. 


National Golf “‘Week’’ 


National Golf Day will celebrate its 
10th anniversary this spring by ex 
panding to National Golf Week. 

The annual event, sponsored by the 
Professional Golfers’ Association of 
America, will again be based on the 
winning score fired in the “Round ol 






















































































to “Maintaineer®"” in your area 
a- to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 
——s —also for tips on preparation 
'g- for dances, etc. He’s 
an 
Firm of 
st Institution 
D. C. ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI « San Jose, Calif. » Passaic, N.J. 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities eoccce 
a woman | the Champion,” an 18-hole stroke-play Ladies will be permitted to use their 
lk on her} match between the reigning PGA regular handicaps plus an additional 
a coffee | champ (Jay Hebert) and the U. S. 10 strokes, three more than they were 
since the @ Open champ (Arnold Palmer). allowed in past years. 
» a wok § his year, however, the nation’s duf- In another change, all participants | 
ployment. § fers will have a full week, May 29 will compete against the “champ’s” 
d in the through June 6, to beat the champ. score in relation to par, rather than on 


Such rounds can be shot concurrently 
with other tournaments. The only re- 
quirements are that each contestant pay 
the entry fee of $1 or more and that he 
turn in his official score card after com- 


2-nrate ils ; 
ebrat pleting the round. 


g by e All men amateurs can use their 
ek. normal handicaps to try to beat the 
ed by the champ’s score. Those who do not have 
iation ol «tablished handicaps may utilize the 
sd on the ’ 


Callaway System. 
Round of iti 


























































Ask the Hillyard 


a stroke for stroke basis. 
In its nine-year history, 


the event | 


has raised $800,000 for distribution to | 


caddie scholarship funds, programs 
for blind and amputee golfers, turf re- 
search and other charitable and worth- 


while projects. 


Sports Sales Record 


Sporting goods dealers sold a record 
$2.1 billion of boats, bicycles, fishing 
gear, golf clubs and other items during 
1960 according to the National Sport- 
ing Goods Association. 


Boating ranked first with more than | 
| Acceptable salary $575 


a quarter of the total. Photographic 
supplies and firearms and supplies fol- 
lowed in order. 


PRE FABRICATED, all-aluminum “Jiffy 
Room” can be assembled in a few 
minutes. Adaptable as cabin, duck blind, 
etc. L. S. Wilson Mfg. Co., 371 E. 116th 
St., Chicago, Il. 
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ready for all activities 


LS FF 






GYM “®/ FINISH 


. 





This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., 

0 Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 
finishing my gym floor. 

0 Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
No obligation! 





Dept. P-6 














CLASSIFIED 


RATES: regular type, 15 cents each word 
bold face type, 25 cents each word 


copy must be received by the 5th of the month 


before date of issue in which ad is desired 





ATHLETIC APPAREL 





EMBLEMS — Club — Team — Champion- 
ship. Custom designs made to order. Any 2 
colors—Velvety design on 100% wool felt. 
Send rough sketch or sample with order. 6 or 
more, Postpaid. 
4” size—$1.00 ea. 5” size—$1.20 ea. 
6” size—$1.50 ea 8” size—$1.75 ea. 
Check or M.O. No COD’ 

AMERICAN KNITWEAR & EMBLEM 
MFRS., Plaistow 12, N. H. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Recent college grad with major in recreation. 
Qualified instructor in sports, handicrafts, 
cultural activities. Military oblig. fulfilled. 
Military and YMCA recreation experience. 
CP25— RECREATION MANAGEMENT 





Director of broad recreation program a 
large manufacturer seeks position with greater 
opportunity. B.S. in business admin. Married. 
per mo. 


CP30—RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


Do you know whether 
TABLE TENNIS —_your players are using 
a legal serve and a 
legal bat? How much do you really know about 
one of the greatest carry-over sports? Be in the 
know. Send for “Table Tennis for You”—10c 


UNITED STATES TABLE TENNIS ASSOCIATION 
1031 Jackson St., St. Charles Mo. 
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GAME-TIME’'S NEW 


TURTLE CLIMBER 


In Myrtle the Turtle, children find a playground 
version of a favorite pet that they’re bound to love! 
This fascinating, new climber is 23” high by 82” long, 
and made of rugged fiberglas. Reinforced by steel 
tubing, it stands like Gibraltar against abuse. Port- 
able, it’s in bright life-time impregnated green, with 
orange and black pattern stripes. Recessed footholds 
allow tots to stand on sides, climb, or sit on top. 


Write for free Literature on the 
complete Game-time line of park 
and playground equipment. 


GAME-TIME, INC. 


607 JonesvilleRd. + Litchfield 1, Michigan 














“Let’s Have a Picnic!” 


PICNIC MANUAL 


CONTAINING: 


OVER 100 SUGGESTED 
GAMES AND CONTESTS 


Including 
Planning Charts ¢ Sites 
Themes * Finances 
Publicity ... Etc. 
PROFITABLY USED BY HUNDREDS OF 
FACTORIES, SCHOOLS, AND CLUB RECREATION LEADERS. 
“Your Publication Lets Have a Picnic is one of the most 
Helpful Booklets For Planning An Outing I Have Ever Seen. 
We Should Have Had Something Like It In Our Club File 
ce _Ago.’’ __Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, 

irginia. 
‘Fills A Real Need.’’ __-Thompson Products, Inc., Detroit. 
“Last Summer I Used Your Manual For Our Picnics and 
Found It Most Useful And Beneficial.’’ ___Defense Plant 
of Proctor & Gamble, Milan, Tennessee. 








fe) 


ORGANIZATION SERVICES, Inc. 


8259 LIVERNOIS AVE. * DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 











(] Please Send_____ Manuals [] Check Enclosed [] Bill Us 
(_] Send FREE Literature On Novelties, Prizes, Toys, and Awards. 
[_] Please Send FREE Children’s Christmas Party Manual. 


Organization Address 





City State Your Name 
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what’s your 
TRAVEL QUOTIENT 


More than ever before, industrial rec- 
reation is in the travel business. What 
kind of tour manager are you? Answers 
are given below. 


1. What's a fair price to charter four buses (each with a 37 passenger 
capacity) for a 200 mile round-trip, leaving the plant at 8 am, 
and returning at 8 p.m.? 


a. $329. c. $556. 
b. $484. d. $649. 


tht 


. In chartering an airliner for an international flight, which one 0 
the following items is usually not included in the charter price’ 


a. Customs and immigration fees 

b. Insurance (up to Warsaw limitation) 
c. Airport head taxes 

d. Involuntary layover expenses 


3. What are the full names of the following travel organizations? 
a. IATA c. NATO 
b. CAB d. ASTA 


4. How many seats are usually fitted on the new Convair 880 jel 
airliner? 


a. 83 c. 110 
b. 90 d. 125 


5. How long does it take an ocean liner to sail from New York Cit 
to Bermuda? 


wn 


a. 18 hours c. 42 hours 
b. 30 hours d. 56 hours 


a 


. Best guess—what would be the per person cost (transportation 
only) to reserve railroad chair car and roomette accommodation 
for 50 people on a two-week sightseeing trip leaving from Chicago 
through the Grand Canyon, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisc’ 
and return? 


a. $149.60 c. $353.70 
b. $246.90 d. $460.95 


7. Which area has been the second most popular destination for en 
ployee group flights? 

a. Europe c. South America 
b. Mexico d. Hawaii 


8. Under CAB trans-Atlantic charter regulations which of the follow: 
ing charter passengers may be allowed free transportation? 





a. Children under two-years of age 

b. Children under 12 years of age 

c. The chartering company’s recreation director 
d. One free seat out of every 15 


ANSWERS 


1. (b) $484 or $3.10 per person, 2. (c) airport head taxes or tour's 
taxes are usually paid directly by the passengers. 3. (a) Internation®! 
Air Transport Assn., (b) Civil Aeronautics Board, (c) National Ass 
of Travel Organizations, (d) American Society of Travel Agents. * 
(b) generally 90, but can vary from 88 to 110. 5. (c) 42 hours. 6. (b! 
7. (d) 8. (a) Smaller amount may be charged children under !* 
otherwise, charter costs must be pro rated equally among all pass? 


ver 
gers. 
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Controlled 


ups personnel morale, cuts absenteeism, 


helps increase production. That’s 

i CT, a pretty good case for in-plant athletic 

O A! c j programs. Studies prove it out—plants with 
ee sports participation for employees 


are more productive. 

Just having the program isn’t enough, however. Your plant needs the right athletic program, 
correctly planned and executed, and supplied with the right equipment. Your MacGregor dealer is an 
expert on setting up and operating leagues of all kinds, and he certainly has the finest sports 
equipment available right in his own store. He can assist you with initial planning, scheduling, 
tournament bracketing, selection of equipment, and even sanctioning by local athletic groups if 
necessary. He’s also adept at giving tired old programs a vigorous boost. Get your plant’s athletic 
program started, or rejuvenated, now. Keep your employees’ after-hours energies and tensions 

in control by giving them controlled conflict. A call to your MacGregor dealer, or a 


y visit to his store, will get things moving. Do it today. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 





MODERN LANES 


SPARK A BIG BOOM 


110’ ™ 
IV 


r> Cy\ 


IN SO! 30W 
ted Ned I ws LIV \ 
To Sohio employees, there’s nothing newer—nothing 
more fun in a recreation program than bowling at a 

modern Brunswick bowling center. 

There are 60 Sohio bowling teams in the Cleve- 
land area alone, including 12 men’s teams and 8 
women’s teams in the Sohio Recreation Club of the 
Home Office. Big event of the year for the Home 
Office Club is “Family Night” when members bring 
their family and friends. 

Bright, colorful, modern decor and faster, quieter 


NLING 


PROGRAM 


center equipment have made bowling an “all-hours, 
all-people” game that can be enjoyed all year long 
by men and women of all age groups. 

Sohio is convinced that bowling —particularly in 
Brunswick bowling centers—boosts inter 
department fellowship and higher morale in a way 
that few other activities can. 

Yet, with all its advantages, modern bowling still 
costs less to sponsor on a year-round basis than an 
other major recreation activity. 


The No. 1 
Name in 
Bowling 
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